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i-James Branch Cabell

WHEN THE New York Society for the Suppression of Vice
brought James Branch CabeU's Jurgen: A Comedy of Justice
(1919) into court on the charge of obscenity, the charge was
based on a statute of 1873 which had hardly been intended
to cover such books but which in 1920 could be invoked by
conservatives who disliked the new literature of the decade.
Being legalistic, they held that the wit and beauty of Jurgen
should not be accepted as an excuse for its violation of the
statute. Books like persons should be equal before the law.
Being moralistic, the conservatives believed that Jurgen was
immoral, chiefly because it had broken with the nineteenth-
century American tradition of reticence about the lighter and
more comic aspects of love. Jurgen was an unabashed philan-
derer, and his story was told with insinuations but not with
apologies. The book would have been tolerated, and enjoyed,
in almost any century of literature, ancient or modern, except
the Anglo-American nineteenth. It seems not to have occurred
to the censors that this might imply some critical defect in
that century's attitude. Instead, they took it for granted that
the late century had been fundamentally right, and Jurgen was
therefore a vicious book. But it was ardently supported by
liberal opinion and the charges against it were dismissed. This
meant, in effect, that American literature was freer than it
had been before to disregard its provincial limitations and its
moral obligation to keep young readers always in mind, and
might deal maturely and humorously with any topics which
might entertain the mature and humorous. It marked a strik-
ing revolution in American literary taste.